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talking with her clog and her bird, which last seemed dreaming,
and replied with only one or two words of its rhyme. This, with
the birches rustling before the window, and the song of a distant
nightingale, made such a wondrous combination, that I never
fairly thought I was awake, but only falling out of one dream into
another still stranger.

" The old woman awoke me in the morning, and soon after
gave me work. I was put to spin, which I now learned very
easily; I had likewise to take charge of the dog and the bird.
I soon learned nry business in the house : I now felt as if it all
must be so; I never once remembered that the old woman had
so many singularities, that her dwelling was mysterious, and lay
apart from all men, and that the bird must be a very strange crea-
ture. Its beauty, indeed, always struck me, for its feathers glit-
tered with all possible colours; the fairest deep blue, and the
most burning red, alternated about his neck and body; and when
singing, he blew himself proudly out, so that his feathers looked
still finer.

" My old mistress often went abroad, and did not come again
till night; on these occasions I went out to meet her with the
dog, and she used to call me child and daughter. In the end I
grew to like her heartily; as our mind, especially in childhood,
will become accustomed and attached to anything. In the even-
ings, she taught me to read; and this was afterwards a source of
boundless satisfaction to me in my solitude, for she had several
ancient-written books, that contained the strangest stories.

66 The recollection of the life I then led is still singular to me:
Visited by no human creature, secluded in the circle of so small a
family; for the dog and the bird made the same impression on me
which in other cases long-known friends produce. I am surprised
that I have never since been able to recall the dog's name, a very
odd one, often as I then pronounced it.

" Pour years I had passed in this way (I must now have been
nearly twelve), when my old dame began to put more trust in me,
-and at length told me a secret. The bird, I found, laid every clay
an egg, in which there was a pearl or a jewel. I had already
noticed that she often went to fettle privately about the cage, but
I had never troubled myself farther on the subject. She now gave
me charge of gathering these eggs in her absence, and carefully
storing them up in the strange-looking pots. She would leave
me food, and sometimes stay away longer, for weeks, for months.